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A    DISCOURSE: 

COMMEMORATIVE   OF 

Mrs.  EDENA  HOLBROOK  SANFORD, 

OF    MEDWAY  VILLAGE,   MASS., 

Delivered  by  her  Pastor, 

REV.     R.     K.     HARLOW, 

In  the  Village  Church, 

Sabbath  After?ioon,  January  16H1,   1876. 

Printed  for  Private  Circulation  by  Harlow  <£  Thatcher, 
Middleborough,  Mass. 


Text:  Job  v :  26 — Thou    shalt    come  to    thy  grave    in  a 
full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in,  in  his  season. 


These  words,  spoken  by  Eliphaz  to  Job, 
give  a  prophecy  of  the  patriarch's  future,  in 
case  he  will  live  a  life  devoted  to  Jehovah. 
The  sentiment  here  expressed  harmonizes  with 
the  idea,  prominent  in  the  Old  Testament,  that 
long  life  is  the  reward  of  obedience, —  old  age, 
God's  sign  of  approbation.  We  feel  that  the 
text  may  apply  to  any  life  that  answers  life's 
great  end.  He  comes  to  his  grave  of  a  full 
age  who  has  been  faithful  in  that  which  is 
least,  whether  this  term  describes  the  duration 
or    endowments    of   life ;     and    the    harvest    of 


every  faithful  life  is  like  the  garnering  of 
ripened  grain.  The  ideal  toward  which  the 
text  points  is  that  of  a  life  moving  on  from 
the  green  blade  of  spring-time  to  the  vigor- 
ous stalk  of  summer,  and  that  thickening  and 
stretching  upward  until,  in  autumn,  it  is  loaded 
with  its  golden  fruitage, —  a  constant,  cumula- 
tive process  from  germ  to  harvest.  This  is  a 
life  one  might  covet  for  himself  and  for  the 
friends  that  are  dearest  to  him. 

The  life  that  has  just  closed,  and  concern- 
ing which  I  propose  to  speak  at  this  time, 
most  happily  answers  to  the  idea  of  the  text. 
Our  venerated  friend,  in  a  most  literal  sense, 
"came  to  her  grave  in  a  full  age,"  and  her  life 
in  its  developement  is  truly  symbolized  by  that 
progressive  movement  in  Nature  that  produces 
from  the  planted  seed  the  yellow  sheaf,  —  a 
growing  and  ripening,  and  then  harvesting, 
before  mildew  or  wither  blighted  it. 

The  details  of  this  life  that  are  represented 
by  dates,  and  are  common  to  every  life,  are 
quickly  told  : — 


Edena  Holbrook,  the  daughter  of  Joseph*  and 
Amelia  (Fisher)  Holbrook,  was  born  in  Bell- 
ingham,  Dec.  25th,  1786.  In  early  childhood 
the  family  removed  to  Worcester,  where  she 
resided  till  1810,  when  she  came  to  Medway 
Village.  In  1812  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Sewall  Sanford,t  whom  she  survived  forty-five 
years.  Four  children  were  the  fruits  of  this 
marriage,  all  of  whom,  save  one,  are  still 
living.  Mrs.  Sanford  has  lived  in  this  town 
sixty-five  years,  and  in  the  house  from  which 
she  was  buried,  more  than  half  a  century. 
By  the  early  death  of  her  husband,  the  train- 
ing of  the  family  and  care  of  the  business  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  devolved  largely  on 
her,  in  which  service  she  was  assisted  by  her 
eldest  son,  then   just  passing  out  of  his  teens. 

Apart  from  these  details  there  are  many 
considerations  that  make  this  life  exceptional. 
It  is  rare  that  one  attains  so  great  an  age  as 
that  of  our  friend  ;    still  rarer,  that  one  having 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 


t  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 


attained  it,  possesses  with  it  much  beside  length 
of  days.  Mrs.  Sanford  exhibited  in  her  nine- 
tieth year  that  physical  strength,  mental  vigor, 
keenness  of  intellect,  sagacity  of  judgment, 
retentiveness  of  memory,  and  lively  interest  in 
that  which  concerns  men  and  women  in  the 
thick  of  life,  that  made  her  a  marvel  to  people 
who,  at  one-half  her  age,  begin  to  feel  the 
touch  of  Time  in  their  bodies  and  minds. 
Communities  often  cherish  very  old  people  as 
a  curiosity,  simply  and  solely  because  they  are 
alive  after  all  their  generation  has  passed 
away,  and  strangers  go  to  look  at  them  as 
they  would  to  see  a  raven  that  had  lived  a 
century,  and  derive  about  as  much  satisfaction 
from  the  visit  in  one  case  as  the  other.  The 
condition  of  Mrs.  Sanford  in  extreme  age 
resembled  that  of  the  palm  tree,  that  is  stately, 
verdant  and  fruitful  even  in  old  age,  and  she 
might  justly  adopt  the  language  of  the  Psalm- 
ist,  "I  am  as  a  wonder    unto  many." 

I  think  it  is  rare  that  aged  people  give  those 
who  make  their  acquaintance  in  the  last  decade 


of  their  lives,  any  just  conception  of  what  they 
were  in  their  prime  ;  they  are  most  frequently 
like  weather-worn  pillars  that  the  traveler  dis- 
covers standing  on  the  site  of  ruined  cities, 
and  that  tradition  tells  him  were  Corinthian 
columns,  fluted  and  capped  with  richly  graven 
capitals,  traces  of  which  he  doubtfully  gropes 
after.  Time  dealt  so  kindly  with  our  friend, 
and  the  carving  of  her  character  was  origin- 
ally so  bold  and  strong,  that  the  outlines  of  it 
were  clear  and  unmistakable  even  to  the  last, 
and  one  might  conjecture  with  a  good  degree 
of  accuracy  what  she  must  have  been  in  her 
prime  from  what  was  apparent  abiding  her 
decline.  Her  resolute  will,  her  independence 
of  judgment,  her  uncommon  common-sense,  her 
practical  views  of  life, — made  one  feel  that  in 
similar  emergencies  she  would  have  developed 
into  the  peer  of  those  women  who  have  filled 
men's  places  and  performed  their  duties  ably 
and  well.  One  who  knew  her  well  has  not 
inaptly  called  her  a  "mother  in  Israel"  in  her 
relation  to  this   community.     Certain  it  is  that 


she  occupied  a  mother's  place  among  us,  and 
manifested  a  motherly  pride  and  pleasure  in 
our  prosperity.  She  was  intensely  loyal  to 
the  village,  where  God  had  assigned  her  a  resi- 
dence, and  throughly  identified  herself  with  all 
our  interests.  Of  this  we  have  many  tangible 
proofs  which  shall  abide  as  her  memorial,  self- 
suggested  and  raised  by  willing  hearts  that 
rejoiced  in  ministering  to  her  pleasure.  She 
was  one  with  the  people  and  of  the  people,  and  none 
were  ostracized  by  her  save  those  who  had 
forfeited  all  claim  to  respect  and  recognition. 
There  was  no  assumption  of  superiority,  or 
adoption  of  the  forms  of  aristocracy  on  her 
part.  She  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  a 
village  should  be  only  as  one  great  family, 
without  those  caste  distinctions  that  build  a 
wall  great  and  high  around  the  various  clans 
into  which  society  is  divided,  and  that  if  God 
has  made  men  to  differ  by  greater  benefactions 
bestowed  on  one  than  on  the  other,  it  is  that 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  one  to  min- 
ister   help,    meeting    the    needs    of  the     other, 


shall  form  a  new  bond  of  sympathy  and  at- 
tachment between  them.  Acting  on  this  broad, 
democratic,  and  Christian  basis  she  attached 
many  friends  to  herself,  so  that  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  she  was  dead, 
there  was  an  universal  feeling  of  personal  loss 
and  bereavement. 

Mrs.  Sanford  was  strong  in  her  convictions, 
frank  and  decided  in  their  utterance  to  a  de- 
gree that  left  no  uncertainty  as  to  her  mean- 
ing. This  quality  of  candor  made  her  detest 
anything  unreal  or  hollow  in  character,  or  in 
the  forms  and  habits  of  society,  and  on  occa- 
sions she  could  move  her  stalwart  form  along 
her  own  chosen  and  sensible  way  in  a  sublime 
contempt  of  the  fictitious  conventionalities  of 
life  that  she  felt  were  as  empt}^  and  inane  as 
they  were  exacting.  She  did  not  make  her 
dwelling  in  the  tombs  of  the  past,  crying  and 
cutting  herself  with  stones  over  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times  and  the  awful  pass  the  world  is 
coming  to,  making  younger  people  very  unwill- 
ing to  pass  by  that  way.     On  the  contrary,  she 


emphatically  lived,  moved,  and  had  her  being, 
in  the  present  age,  holding  her  mind  in  sym- 
pathy with  current  events  by  closely  following 
their  development  and  progress.  Newspapers 
with  the  damp  of  the  press  still  on  them  had 
a  charm  for  her,  and  the  secular  and  religious 
press  had  few  patrons  more  devoted  or  more 
discriminating  in  their  criticisms,  and  inde- 
pendent in  their  judgments  upon  current  topics 
of  discussion.  She  did  not  sit  evermore  with 
her  fingers  on  her  pulse  feeling  for  symptoms, 
confining  her  thoughts  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of 
every  bodily  function,  but  instead,  she  held  her 
hand  on  the  throbbing  pulse  of  this  wonderful 
era  in  which  she  was  living,  and  lost  herself 
in  the  study  of  the  symptoms  of  the  times — 
the  daily  surprises  that  this  on-moving  age  is 
preparing,  and  this  habit,  no  doubt,  kept  her 
mind  vigorous,  and  made  her  companionable 
to  younger  people. 

Starting  with  an  unusually  vigorous  consti- 
tution, she  tried  to  obey  the  laws  of  Physical 
nature,    and    for    the    rest    let    herself    alone. 


( And  if  more  people  would  follow  her  habit 
there  would  be  fewer  invalids  and  hypochon- 
driacs in  the  world.)  Her  disposition  was 
cheerful,  and  the  habit  of  her  mind  hopeful, 
and  while  she  was  not  without  alternations  such 
as  strong  natures  most  commonly  experience, 
the  preponderance  was  in  favor,  of  that  which 
was  genial  and  attractive.  Having  told  you 
thus  much,  a  stranger  need  not  be  told  that 
she  loved  society,  and  society  welcomed  her. 

These  considerations  that  we  have  mentioned 
disguised  the  fact  of  her  extreme  old  age. 
We  found  her  so  companionable,  so  ready  to 
enter  into  that  in  which  we  were  interested ; 
we  met  her  so  constantly  at  our  church  ser- 
vices, at  lectures  and  concerts,  at  our  social 
and  family  gatherings,  that  we  became  uncon- 
scious that  she  was  verging  on  her  ninetieth 
year  —  one-half,  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  a 
century  ahead  of  us  in  the  journey  of  life. 
Now  that  she  has  fallen,  and  we  insert  the 
date  that  puts  the  limit  to  her  earthly  life,  we 
see  how  venerable  she  was,  and  how  truly  she 


came  to  her  grave  of  a  full  age.  1786 — 1876, 
how  wide  apart  they  stand  !  Pace  the  years  of 
this  life  backward  to  its  starting  point,  and  see 
what  you  find  —  rather  notice  what  you  lose. 
The  United  States  of  America  are  a  confeder- 
ation then,  not  yet  having  adopted  the  national 
constitution,  just  wiping  away  the  blood-stains 
and  smoke  of  the  Revolution.  Our  population 
shrinks  from  more  than  forty  millions  to  three 
millions.  Our  colossal  manufactures  dwindle 
into  insignificance,  and  the  cities  they  have 
built  and  nourished,  vanish.  The  railroad, 
moving  its  millions  to  and  fro,  transporting 
travelers  from  one  sea  coast  of  the  continent 
to  the  other  in  a  continuous  route,  the  lines  of 
ocean  steamers  that  make  the  Atlantic  a  ferry, 
—  the  telegraph  annihilating  space,  giving  to 
one  continent,  and  one  seaboard  city  the  morn- 
ing thoughts  of  another,  while  it  is  yet  morning, 
the  gigantic  ministry  of  the  daily  press,  with 
its  almost  omnipotent  influence, —  these  marvels 
sink  into  the  oblivion  that  hides  things  yet 
concealed,   and   to  be  unearthed  in  the   future. 


The  great  religious  movements  that  project  the 
christianization  of  the  world  have  not  yet 
entered  into  the  minds  of  God's  servants  as  a 
possibility.  These  things  with  which  we  are 
so  familiar,  came  into  being  during  her  life- 
time while  yet  there  was  none  of  them,  and 
won  their  way  to  favor  and  adoption  with 
her  increasing  years,  and  by  their  present 
perfection  and  triumph  we  mark  the  measure 
of  her  days. 

The  apartment  where  she  spent  most  of  her 
time  in  later  years,  opened  toward  the  sun's 
rising,  and  thus  her  outlook  on  nature  was 
sweetly  symbolic  of  the  habit  of  her  mind  that 
went  out  eagerly  toward  that  which  was  new- 
est, and  freshest,  and  brightest,  and  most  prom- 
ising. In  these  years  of  exemption  from 
domestic  cares,  the  leisure  and  quiet  of  the 
morning  hour  seem  to  have  been  given  up 
to  sacred  uses.  Members  of  the  family 
have  found  her  at  these  times  seated,  with 
her  Bible  in  her  hand,  reading  its  matchless 
truths  that  fit  human  needs  from  childhood  up 


to  hoary  age.  This  touching  picture  of  the 
aged  morning  worshiper,  suggests  the  thought 
that  she  had  made  the  poet's  prayer  her  own, 
who  having  read  the  story  of  Bun}"an's  Pil- 
grim, and  his  sleep  in  the  palace  Beautiful, 
and    chamber  called  Peace,  breathes  his  desire, 

"Be  called  my  chamber  Peace, 
And  with    the   day 
Let   me,  like  Pilgrim,  rise    to    sing  and    pray." 

In  respect  to  her  religious  life  I  have  not 
the  data  of  a  long  intimacy  and  confidence 
on  which  to  base  an  estimate.  By  the  records 
of  the  Second  Church  in  Medway,  we  find 
that  Mrs.  Edena  H.  Sanford  united  with  that 
Church  July  2d,  1826,  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Mary  Fisher,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Mason,  and  Miss 
Clara  Walker,  all  of  whom  were  dismissed 
to  unite  in  forming  the  Third  Church,  except 
Mrs.  Mason,  who  had  previously  died.  On 
the  eighth  of  October  following  her  profes- 
sion, her  four  children  were  baptized.  Sep- 
tember 7th,  1838,  she,  with  thirty-three  others 
united     in     the     formation    of    this    Church,    of 


which  she  has  long  been  the  oldest  member. 
Only  ten  of  the  original  thirty-four  members 
survive  her.  Beyond  these  details  I  cannot 
speak  for  her  past,  and  must  confine  myself 
to  impressions  formed  from  my  acquaintance 
with    her  in    these    few  last   years    of  her  life. 

The  analysis  of  a  religious  character  is  at 
best  a  difficult  undertaking,  because  most  per- 
sons are  reticent  in  respect  to  that  which  is 
so  sacredly  personal  as  the  relation  of  a  hu- 
man   soul    to    its    God. 

A  whole  community  may  read,  and  accurate- 
ly, one's  conspicuous  traits  ;  only  here  and  there 
an  attached  friend  has  our  confidence  to  that 
degree  that  we  closet  them  in  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary of  our  souls ;  with  some  this  secretive 
instinct  is  so  strong  that  the  heart  never  be- 
trays to  another  what  it  has  hidden.  On  my 
first  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Sanford,  she  im- 
pressed me,  as  I  think  she  would  impress  any 
stranger,  as  one  much  absorbed  in  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  and  considering  her  advanced 
age  I  thought  it  strange  that  the  things  of  the 


world  to  come  did  not  more  evidently  saturate 
her  thought.  (It  is  a  common  habit  with  us 
to  wonder  that  other  people  do  not  get  ready 
to  die.)  Evidence  of  her  interest  in  the  Church 
and  its  ordinances  was  not  wanting,  but,  as 
her  pastor,  I  desired  to  know  more  of  the  per- 
sonal religious  experience  of  one  who  had  for 
half  a  century  been  a  professed  disciple  of 
Christ.  But  I  ought  not  to  have  expected  a 
speedy  tender  of  her  confidence,  when  so  many 
considerations  at  the  outset  combined  to  hinder 
it.  As  we  knew  each  other  better,  this  reserve 
fell  away,  and  when  the  Spirit  of  God  came 
among  us  in  the  opening  months  of  the  last 
year,  and  Christian  hearts  were  quickened,  and 
many  were  moved  to  enter  on  the  Christian 
life,  I  learned  more  of  the  warm  sympathy 
that  was  in  her  heart  for  the  truly  spiritual 
life,  than  I  had  discovered  in  all  our  previous 
intercourse.  She  was  intensely  alive  to  the 
higher  interests  of  her  children,  her  old  neigh- 
bors and  their  children,  and  the  kindling  of  her 
eye  and  lighting  up  of  her  face  with  pleasure 


as  I  told  her  of  prodigals  repentant  were  con- 
clusive of  her  fellowship  with  the  joy  of  the 
angels  that  wakens  a  jubilee  in  Heaven,  when 
tidings  come  that  one  sinner  has  repented. 

Since  her  death,  a  prayer  penciled  by  her 
evidently  during  the  time  of  the  recent  revi- 
val, was  found  in  her  Bible,  a  few  sentences 
from  which  I  have  transcribed  :  ' '  We  would 
thank  Thee  for  the  display  of  Thy  grace,  and 
do  pray  that  this  work  may  not  stop  here. 
May  it  go  on  until  it  has  reached  every  heart. 
May  none  resist  or  grieve  away  Thy  Holy 
Spirit.  Oh,  may  there  be  many  more  con- 
verted to  the  truth,  and  do  Thou  send  Thy 
messengers  of  grace  to  other  parts  of  the  town." 

This  quickening  of  her  religious  nature 
seemed  to  suffer  no  decline,  and  during  the 
passing  months  of  her  last  year  on  earth  there 
was  a  mellowing  and  softening  of  soul  very 
apparent  to  those  who  had  long  known  her. 
It  was  the  ripening  off  of  her  religious  expe- 
rience, that  seemed  like  the  ruby  and  golden 
tints  that  October  suns  paint  on  the    full  fruit, 


a  prophecy  of  harvest, — like  the  crimson  and 
orange  dye  that  glorifies  the  verdure  of  the 
forest,  and  tells  of  the  time  of  departure  draw- 
ing near. 

I  have  had  many  interesting  conversations 
with  her  the  past  year  in  the  confidence  of 
Christian  friendship.  Once,  when  speaking  of 
her  consciousness  that  the  time  of  her  death 
was  not  distant,  I  asked  her  how  the  future 
appeared  to  her.  She  replied,  "Not  as  bright 
as  I  could  wish,  but  I  can  trust  entirely  in 
my  Savior."  She  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  the 
meetings  of  the  sisters  of  the  Church,  inviting 
them  to  her  house,  meeting  with  them  at  their 
houses.  At  one  of  these  meetings  she  said  "I 
want  to  ask  a  question.  Are  we  ready  for  the 
coming  of  God's  spirit?  I  have  asked  myself 
if  I  am  ready,  and  think  I  can  say  that  I  am." 
There  is  something  very  pleasant  in  the  re- 
membrance of  this  "mother  in  Israel"  uniting 
her  voice  in  prayer  and  acts  of  Christian  wor- 
ship with  those  who  have  but  just  commenced 
discipleship  and  those  who  for  years  have  be- 


longed  with  her  to  this  household  of  faith. 
These  are  the  sweetest  reminiscences  that  some 
of  you  will  cherish  of  your  acquaintance  with 
her,  for  those  memories  of  our  departed  friends 
that  nestle  closest  to  our  hearts  and  are  most 
fragrant,  are  the  ones  that  we  rely  on  as 
evidence  that  they  were  ready  for  the  great 
change, — that  they  were  not  strangers  to  God, 
or  unfitted  for  His   presence. 

A  new  beauty  and  charm  will  invest  those 
sweet  hymns  of  Christian  experience  in  the 
estimation  of  her  daughter,  as  she  recalls  that 
Sabbath  twilight  just  preceding  the  first  afflic- 
tive stroke  of  the  double  bereavement  that  has 
saddened  this  family  circle,  when,  in  a  voice 
clear  and  strong,  like  that  of  earlier  days,  this 
aged  pilgrim  thus  sung  her  Christian  trust 
and  hope : 

' '  Rock  of  ages  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me   hide  myself  in  Thee." 
"There  is  a  fountain" — 

The  recent  death  of  her  brother-in-law,  Rev. 
David   Sanford,*  who  had   been  her  pastor  for 

*See  Appendix,  Note  C. 


thirty-seven  years,  to  whom  she  had  sustained 
a  relation  more  like  that  of  a  mother  than 
sister,  whom  she  fondly  loved,  was  an  affliction 
that  she  felt  very  keenly.  She  had  watched 
his  decline  for  many  months,  and  often  asked 
me  if  I  noticed  the  gradual  failure  of  his  vi- 
tality, receiving  my  affirmative  answer  with 
manifest  sadness,  and  when  the  end  came,  it 
seemed  to  bring  the  realities  of  the  unseen 
world  very  near  to  her.  Not  long  were  they 
separated.  Three  short  weeks,  and  then  we 
believe  it  was  his  joy  to  bid  her  welcome  into 
everlasting  habitations.  God  had  some  better 
thing  in  store  for  her  than  continuance  longer 
here,  and  called  for  her. 

The  manner  of  her  release  wTas  such  as  her 
dearest  friends  would  have  coveted  for  her. 
Life  had  a  value  to  her  even  to  its  close,  and 
on  our  part,  we  were  not  forced  to  learn  by 
vivid  contrast  the  pitiable  poverty  that  mental 
bankruptcy  entails,  which  sometimes  becomes 
painfully  conspicuous  when  bodies  live  on  out  of 
which    the    mind    has    faded.     The    valley    of 


death's  shadow  that  God  appointed  her  to  trav- 
erse was  not  a  long  one — only  a  few  wearisome 
days  and  nights  sufficed  for  the  unfettering  of 
the  spirit.  Superior  to  all  in  its  power  to  sol- 
ace, is  the  evidence  she  gave  that  the  approach 
of  death  caused  her  no  alarm,  and  that  she 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

The  Sabbath  afternoon  before  her  depart- 
ure— two  weeks  ago  to-day — she  asked  her 
family  physician  to  pray  with  her.  He  said, 
"You  wish  to  recover?"  "  Yes,"  she  replied, 
"if  it  is  the  Lord's  will,  if  not,  I  am  willing 
to  go." 

We  shall  miss  her  from  the  dwelling  where 
for  half  a  century  she  has  formed  the  nucleus 
of  a  family  home,  where  she  has  tendered 
generous  hospitality  to  her  friends,  and  from 
whence  she  administered  abundant  charity  to 
the  poor  and  helpless.  We  shall  miss  her 
from  her  accustomed  seat  in  this  sanctuary, 
where  are  so  many  reminders  of  what  we  have 
inherited  through  her  ardent  attachment  to  this 
Church    and    people.      And    when    the    spring 


opens  again,  and  the  solid  earth  grows  mel- 
low, and  the  trees  put  on  their  fresh  garments, 
and  the  birds  waken  the  morning  with  their 
earliest  songs,  and  the  flowers  cheer  the  land- 
scape with  their  beauties  and  odors  —  then  (if 
we  walk  in  these  accustomed  places) ,  we  shall 
miss  her  from  her  wonted  loving  communion 
with  nature.  But  in  this  sense  of  bereave- 
ment let  us  be  grateful  for  the  alleviation  that 
comes  with  the  hope  that  she  now  inhabits  a 
mansion  that  Christ  prepared  for  her,  —  that 
she  worships  the  King  in  His  beauty,  where 
is  no  temple  because  all  is  temple, —  that  she 
walks  the  banks  that  bound  the  "  river  of  the 
water  of  life"  regaled  with  fruits  and  flowers 
that  are  immortal.  Our  hearts  join  in  the 
song  of  the  poet  over  a  mother  newly  fallen 
asleep  : 

"Life  that  shall  fear  no  death, 
God's  life  above,  of  light  and  love, — 
That  shall  be  thine ! 
All  well  with  thee; 
O,  would  that  it  were  mine." 


My  friends,  any  life  that  lifts  us  up  by  the 
inspiration  of  example,  to  a  plane  worthier 
than  that  we  have  been  wont  to  occupy,  is 
worth  our  study.  This  life  that  we  have  been 
considering,  teaches  us  how  to  grow  old  grace- 
fully, how  to  win  and  hold  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  others,  how  to  die  without  anxiety 
or  terror.     God  help  us  to  learn  the  lesson. 


APPENDIX. 


[Note  A.] 

Edena  (Holbrook)  Sanford  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Puritans  who  came  from  England  in  1635  and  settled  in 
Weymouth,  Mass.  Her  first  ancestor,  who  came  from  the 
old  world  to  the  new;  Thomas  Holbrooke/1'  with  his  wife 
and  four  children,  in  company  with  one  hundred  other 
emigrants  embarked  at  Weymouth,  England,  as  history  re- 
cords thus  : — 


"BOUND   FOR  NEW  ENGLAND." 

"Weymouth 

ye  20th  of 
March  1635." 

No.  66.     Thomas  Holbrooke  of  Broudway, 

aged  34  yeare. 

No.  67.    Jane  Holbrooke,  aged  34  yeare. 

No.  68.     John  Holbrooke,  his  sonne,  aged  11  yeare. 

No.  69.     Thomas    Holbrooke,  his  sonne,  aged  10  yeare. 


No.  70.     Anne  Holbrooke,  his  daughter,  aged     5  yeare. 
No.  71.     Elizabeth  Holbrooke,  aged     1  yeare. 

John  Porter,  Deputy 
Cleark  to  E  D   W : 
THOROUGHGOOD. 

Extract  from  a  work  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Mass.  Historical  Society,  entitled,  "The  Original  List  of 
Emigrants  to  America  in   1600."  Holte7i. 

[The  folio-wing  7iote  accounts  for  its  discovery ;] 

London,  Sept.  1870. 
My  dear  Mr.  Appleton  : 

Amongst  a  bundle  of  miscellaneous  manuscript  just 
turned  up  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  I  find  with  other 
documents  relating  to  Mew  England,  the  following  list  of 
passengers. 

Respectfully  yours,  H.   P.   Somerby. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  earliest  preserved  records 
of  Waymouth,  "Thomas  Holbrook  W  was  chosen  to  fill 
important  offices — served  in  such  for  many  years  assisted 
by  his  talented  sons,  who  also  rendered  public  service. 
As  a  citizen  of  standing  and  long  acquainted  with  the 
country,  the  General  Court,  1649,  appointed  him  the  first 
member  of  a  committee  to  lay  out  a  county  highway  from 
Waymouth  to  Dorchester." 

The  following  is  a  copy  verbatim  et  literatim  of  his  will 
from  Suffolk  Prob. 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 

Anno  Domino,  Dec.  31,  166S.  Thomas  Holbrook,  of 
Weymouth,  in  New  England,  being  sick  and  weak  in  body, 
but  of  good  and  perfect    memory,  thanks    be    to    the    Lord, 


and  minding  the  uncertain  estate  of  this  transitory  life, 
and  desiring  to  settle  that  estate  that  God  hath  blessed  me 
withall,  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament  in  man- 
ner and  form  following. 

Committing  my  soul  to  Almighty  God  through  Christ 
my  Savior  and  Redeemer,  and  my  body  to  decent  burial, 
and  for  the  settling  of  my  temporal  estate  I  do  order,  give 
and  dispose  the  same  in  manner  and  form  following. 

That  is  to  say,  first,  I  will  that  my  debts  and  funeral 
expenses  be  truly  paid  out  of  my  estate. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeathe  unto  Jane,  my  beloved 
wife,  during  her  life,  my  whole  estate,  of  what  quality  and 
quantity  soever  the  same  be,  at  her  dispose  for  her  nec- 
essary and  comfortable  maintenance,  and  do  request  my 
son  John  Holbrook,  and  my  son  Thomas  Holbrook,  and 
my  son  William  Holbrook,  to  be  helpful  to  my  wife  in 
assisting  of  her  in  what  she  may  have  occasion  to  dispose 
of,  for  her  subsistance  and  comfortable  maintenance  during 
her  life,  and  give  their  mother  the  best  advice,  as  she  is 
ancient  and  weak  of  body,  suitable  to  her  necessity  with- 
out being  burthensome  to  any. 

Item.  I  give  and  bequeathe  unto  my  endeared  children 
all  my  estate,  of  whatever  quality  and  quantity  soever  the 
same  shall  be,  that  shall  remain  at  my  wife  Jane's  decease, 
there  being  six  of  them,  three  sons  and  three  daughters, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  always  provided  that 
my  eldest  son,  John  Holbrook,  shall  have  a  double  portion, 
and  the  rest  of  my  estate  to  be  equally  divided,  viz :  unto 
my  son,  Thomas  Holbrook,  my  son  William  Holbrook, 
unto  my  daughter  Anne  Reynolds,  unto  my  daughter  Eliz- 
abeth Hatch,  and  unto  my  daughter  Jane  Drake  to  be- 
equally  devided  amongst  them  as  near  as  may  be ;  and  in 
case  any  or  either  of  my  sons  or  daughters  should  decease 
before  my  wife  Jane,  then  the  share  of  the  deceased  to  re- 


main  to  their  respective  children  and  my  grandchildren. 

Item.  I  give  unto  my  grandchild  John  Holbrook,  the 
eldest,  my  sword. 

Item.  I  give  unto  my  grandchild  Peter  Holbrook, 
my  gun  and  my  gray  mare  colt.  Item.  I  give  unto  my 
grandchild  William  Holbrook,  my  musket.  Item.  I  give 
and  bequeathe  unto  all  my  grandchildren  that  shall  be 
living  at  my  wife  Jane's  decease,  two  shillings  apiece. 

Item.  I  do  hereby  make  and  ordain  my  loving  wife,  the 
above  said  Jane  Holbrook,  executrix  during  her  life,  and  at  her 
decease,  I  do  appoint,  make  and  ordain  executor  of  this  my 
last  will  and  testament,  my  loving  son  John  Holbrook,  whom 
I  do  order  and  entreat  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  pay  the 
legacies  out  of  my  whole  estate  of  what  shall  remain  at 
my  wife's  decease. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal  the  day  and  year  above  written,  as  on  the  other   side. 

The  mark  of  Thomas  [T.  H.]  Holbrook,  published, 
signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of 

Rebecca  R.  R.  Burrell, 
William  Chase. 

Whereas,  Peter  Holbrook,  my  grandchild,  hath  been  as 
a  servant  and  hath  been  helpful  to  me,  Thomas  Holbrook 
and  my  wife  Jane,  in  our  old  age,  for  the  space  of  about 
eight  years  before  the  date  of  these  presents,  and  still  re- 
mains with  us  as  a  dutiful  child,  I,  Thomas  Holbrook, 
senr.,  this  31st  of  Dec.  1673,  do  will  and  bequeathe  unto 
my  beloved  grandchild  Peter  Holbrook,  his  heirs  and  as- 
signees, my  dwelling  house  and  about  three  acres  of 
orchard  and  arable  land,  situated  and  being  in  Weymouth, 
bounded  with  Edward  Kingman's  land,  and  the  River 
Northerly  and  Easterly,  and  the  highway,  Southerly,  and  the 
River,  Westerly,  or  the  creek  descending  from  the  River, 
as  the  said    Peter  Holbrook's    proper  estate  of  inheritance. 


To  have  and  to  hold  after  the  decease  of  me,  Thomas 
Holbrooke  and  Jane,   my  wife,  and  not  before. 

And  I,  Thomas  Holbrooke,  do  hereby  declare  not  to 
alter  in  any  particular  form  my  aforesaid  will  dated  this 
day  was  five  years  since,  but  in  this  respect  as  forewritten 
concerning  my  beloved  son  and  grandchild  Peter  Holbrook, 
which  accordingly  I  do  desire  my  son  John  Holbrooke,  as 
executor  in  all  points  to  fulfill. 

Dated  Dec.  31,   1673.     Published,  signed  and  sealed   in 

the  presence  of 

Thomas  White, 

William  Chase.  T.  H. 

I.  Thomas  Holbrook,    died  1676. 
Jane  Holbrook,  (wife)  died  1677. 

II.  Thomas  Holbrook  (2d)  resided  in  Scituate,  Wey- 
mouth and  Braintree.  "  Was  a  man  of  enterprise  and  wealth  : 
He  gave  to  his  son  Peter  all  that  estate  of  lands  and 
meadows  in  Mendon,  which  he  formerly  purchased  of  his 
brother  William."  Born   1625 — Died  1697. 

III.  Peter  Holbrook,  Dea.  was  the  good  grandson,  who 
inherited  the  homestead  of  Thomas  Holbrook.  W  "He  was 
an  important  man  for  his  day  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
great  good  to  his  race."  Resided  in  Mendon.  The  lands 
which  he  left  to  his  sons — were  subsequently  most  of  them 
included  in  Bellingham;  Born  1655 — Died   1712. 

IV.  Joseph  Holbrook  (1st.)  (son  of  Peter,  Dea.)  resided 
in  Mendon — afterwards  in  Bellingham — (husbandman:) 

Born  1683 — Died  1750. 

V.  Joseph  Holbrook  (2d)  Dea.  "A  substantial  citizen  of 
Bellingham."  Was  deacon  of  the  "2nd.  Church  in  Christ'' 
Medway  Mass.  over  thirty  years. 

Born   1 7 14 — Died  1785. 

(The  pastorate  of  Rev.  David  Sanford  was  cotemporaneous  with  a  por- 
tion of  this  period.) 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  pastor  and  deacon  thus  associated,  were 
the  grandparents  respectively,  of  Sewall  and  Edena  (Holbrook)  Sanford. 


VI.  Joseph  Holbrook  3d.  son  of  Joseph  2d.  resided  in 
Bellingham ;  "was  called  early  to  public  service,  and  filled 
important  offices  of  trust"  also,  later  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Born  174S — Died  1816. 

VII.  Edena  (Holbrook)  Sanford. 

Born  1786 — Died  1S76,  in  her  90th   year. 
VIII.     Milton  Holbrook  Sanford. 
Edwards  Sewall  Sanford. 

George  Francis  Sanford.  (Died  1852.) 

Edena  Jane  Sanford  ( Le  Favor). 


[Note  B.] 

Sewall  Sanford,  born  1791 — died  1831,  was  son  of 
Philo  Sanford,  born  1761 — died  1S35,  and  grandson  of  Rev. 
David  Sanford,  born  1737— died  1810. 


[Note  C] 

Rev.  David  Sanford,  born  1S01,  died  1S75,  was  son 
of  Philo  Sanford,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  David  Sanford.  He 
was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Village  (Third)  Congregational 
Church,  Medway,  Mass.,  and  held  the  office  till  his  decease. 
The  family  monument  in  the  cemetery  at  West  Medway  will 
preserve  these  coincidences  in  the  history  of  grandfather 
and  grandson  viz.  They  bore  the  same  name;  were  both 
settled  as  pastors  over  churches  in  Medway,  their  pastorates 
were  of  the  same  length,  thirty-seven  years ;  they  lived  to 
nearly  the  same  age,  and  died  among  their  people,  beloved 
and  lamented.  Their  bodies  sleep  in  the  same  resting  place. 
"The  epitaph  of  the  ancestor  eminently  befits  his  descen- 
dant : "  "  He  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  faith ;  and  much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord." 


